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H E names of thoſe illuſtrious Per- 


following pages, tempted me to conſider 
the Pamphlet as of ſome conſequence to 
the literary world, and induced me to take 


the trouble of cranflating it. Noone can 


poſſibly have an higher reſpect for the La- 


dy to whom the letter is addreſſed, or a 


greater veneration for the character and 
writings of Monfieur de Fenelon, than I 
have; and as a natural conſequence of an 


eſteem ſo equally well placed, both on the 


living and the dead, I think I may freely 
confeſs a ſovereign contempt and abhor- 
rence for many of the precepts and paſſa- 

ges contained. in Lord Cheſterfield's Let- 


ters; and both theſe ſentiments will, I 
doubt 5 


ſonages who are the ſubjects of the 
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doubt not, occur together to every honeſt 


mind, upon conſidering the article here in 


queſtion. 
In ſome parts of the following little 


work I have taken the liberty of exten- 


ding and illuſtrating Monſieur Deſenfans 
ideas, which indeed could not well be 


avoided, when they were to appear in a 
language more diffuſive than the French. 
How far I have ſucceeded i in my wiſh of 
rendering them explicit to the En gliſh 
Reader, - is ſubmitted to the candour of 


the Public. | 


Mas, M O N T A 8 


Navan, * 

OUR defence of Shakef) peare, the 
great ſupport and brighteſt orna- 
ment of the Engliſh Theatre, does 
honour to the preſent century. Your love 
of truth, that nobleſt characteriſtic of a 
great mind, joined to your exquiſite dif. 
cernment, and the powerful and elegant 
language you have ſhewn yourſelf miſtreſs 
of in that work, have not only done juſ- 


tice to your Author, but alſo acquired you 
5 — | a di- 5 


1 | 
2 diſtinguiſhed n. name among the Literal; 47 
which there is no > doubt will be equally res 
ſpected by poſterity, as by the preſent 


fumes: | y 


Bur is it to he ſuppoſed, Madam, 
that you engaged in the honourable cauſe 
of this ſuperior genius, merely becauſe he 
was your countryman? No, ſurely Hit 
8 was in order to vindicate merit, which 
> | is the true compatriot of the wiſe, and 
b dear to all the good ; which claims the 
world as its birthright, and where-ever 
0 found, is acknowledged as a fellow-giti- 
= zen by the too narrow circle of the libe- 
$ - ral and the learned. | 


- 1 


TuIõ ſentiment, which renders you ſu- 
perior to national prejudices, is the ſource 
of my preſent confidence in you; as I con- 
ſider it as a kind of warrant, that your 
candour will not condemn me for the ar- 
dent deſire I feel to efface a ſtain which 
an Engliſhman has lately thrown upon 
the fame of one of our authors „ Who was 

. as 
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as juſtly reſpectable for his uncommon 


virtues, as celebrated for his genius and | 


erudition, 


oc 1 


| You, Madam, have ſhewn too much 
fpirit in the defence of your immortal 
Shakeſpeare, to diſapprove of this juſt tribute 


to the adored memory of our immortal 
Fenelon. If one is the delight and boaſt of 


your country, the other i iS the enlightened | 


guide even of our ' monarchs, as well: as the 
glory of our nation. N 9 


* 


E are but too well aqua with 
the common fate of thoſe men who poſ- 


ſels ſuperior talents : : diſcouragement and 
neglect are not always the only harveſt 


they reap in return for the pains they have 


taken for our advantage; it often hap- 
pens that the ſole reward they receive 


from the fruits of their genius, is the be- 
ing ſet up as a mark for the poiſoned ar- | 
rows of malignity to aim at; and thoſe No 


who ought only to look up to them with 
the boy as en from a W 


1 . LOTS * 


- : of 


[4] 
of Kr own inferiority, are geherall y the 
Eſt to Cabal againſt,” and plot their ruin. 
This ſwarm of venomous inſects, obſti- | 
nately bent on the deſtruction of merit, NY 
riſe and buzz forth the piercing ſounds of 
; | calumny and pre ſudice. The envious, the 
2: i | Ehave, the fool, the blockhead, nay ſome- 
h tl mes even the learned themſelves, join 
the perſecution, and render what ſhould 
be the object of their admiration, the ſub- | 
ject of cc contempt and ridicule. . . 
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. SUCH, Madam, 3 is too frequently the lot 
of thoſe eminent men. whom Heaven in 
= its bounty beſtows on us; and I conſider 
'J : the ſearcity of great geniuſes as a puniſh- 
_— ment for. e our. ingratitude towards them; 
as the priration of ſuch bright luminaries 
muſt neceſſarily involve the mental world 
3 in the obſcurity of i ignorance and vice, as 
certainly as the abſegce of the ſun i is ſuc- 


„ #4 * 


copded by darkneſs, i in the * one. 
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Wr all boslt o our 7 to merit, | 
ad affect being incliged to aid and ſapport 


it. 


-» 
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E #1 
it. But alas! it is againſt their will that 
the generality of men pay it homage; 
for even at the inſtant when they praiſe 
and exalt it, and even ſeatter a little in- 
cenſe on its altar, they long to pull down 
the idol, and place it on a level with them- 
ſelves . Thus ſome men ſeem to open 
their arms, and offer an aſylum to the 
Poet or the Philoſopher, who at the ſame 
time wiſh he had expired in his cradle; 
whilſt others, in order to give themſelves 
| conſequence, and riſe above the vulgar, 
will prote& him one day, and abufe him 
the next, if the tide of OT 
popularity ſhould turn againſt him. 
great man, like a curious * 
brought from a diſtant country, is the 
mode but for a little time, The firſt day it 
is an elephant, a rhinoceros, and you muſt 
run the hazard of your life or limbs,- by 
prefling through the croud to ſee. it: by 
the third day, it dwindles into an ant, is 


forgotten, or becomes the ſubject of fatire 2 


Or en to he millions whom curio- | 


in 
1 
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had rendered loudeſt in its praiſe. 


T7 
fity and. the frivolous paſſion for novelty 


+ — 


Is then, Madam, our boaſted love of 
merit ſincere? Ves, we all love it; but we 
love it only in ourſelves.— Self- love, the 
ruling paſſion of moſt minds, holds the 
reins of the heart, and by ſuffering it to 
admit the mean vice of envy, renders us 
capable even. of hating it in others; and 
that of the Poet whoſe cauſe you have 
eſpouſed, was by much too ſtriking not to. 
call forth the jealouſy of his inferiors; and 


the ſatire of thoſe who _ wiſhed to 


equal. it. 


oe Monſieur de Voltaire, in his "DH, 
tures upon Shakeſpeare, has only attacked 


him as an Author, and has reſpected the 
amiableneſs of his character as a man. 
The cauſe of my preſent complaint is of 
another nature; the integrity of Monſieur 


de Fenelon's private character is attacked 


he is robbed of the ſacred inheritance of 


bis honour, a W which every virtu- 
oug 


> 


L 7 1 

ous man has a right to claim from poſte- 
rity, after his deceaſe: tis, as your Shake 
fpeare ſays, the immediate jewel of 
ic the ſoul,” for which not all the laurel 
wreaths the Muſes can beſtow, can com- 

penſate. To the dead, indeed, it is of 
little conſequence, whether their writings 
are admired or deſpiſed; but dead or li- 
ving, it is of the higheſt importance that 
a good man's reputation : ſhould remain 
unblemiſhed. 


Wuxx Lord Cheſterfield's Letters were 
firſt publiſhed, they were announced to me 
as deſigned for a plan of education; as 
ſuch I confidered them, at the. firſt read- 
ing, and ſlightly paſſed over all thoſe paſ- 
fages which did not appear analogous to 
that particular purpoſe. A few days ago 
I took them up again, in order to read 
thoſe I had formerly neglected ; but my 
aſtoniſhment is not to be expreſſed, when, 
on peruſing the ccLxiſt, letter, I found his 
Lordſhip inhumanly degrading the me- 
mory of the wiſe and virtuous Fenelon ; 
WEE and, 
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and, in conſequence « of a letter in the col, 


lection of thoſe that were publiſhed under 

the name of Madame de Maintegon,.' wan» 
tonly charging the Archbiſhop of Cam- 
bray with having adviſed that lady to pro- 


ſtitute herſelf to Lewis XIV ! 


I arwars knew that the illuſtrious 
Author of Telemachus had many enemies; 


but I alſo knew that thoſe very enemies, 


who moſt warmly oppoſed the errors they 


Imputed to his opinions, were compelled 


to reſpect his morals. I could not imagine 
how ſuch a black and infamous ſlander, 


which muſt have originated in the boſom 


of x Court, had happened to eſcape the 


_ watchfulneſs and malignity of his per- 


ſecutors, the Courtiers of Lewis the Four. 
teenth, who, like thoſe of all other 


Monarchs, have lynxes eyes to diſcover 


| an ge of the man as will to nin. 


„ she, is it odds chat he, 


who could paint Virtue in ſo amiable a 


_ ſhould be ſo inſenfible to her 
charms, 


1 

* * 7 
1 
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EY: 1 
charms, as to debaſe her to the vileſt 
purpoſes ? Or, can we believe that man, 
ho was univerſally efteerned by his 
cotemporaries, even by thofe who envied 
nim, was in reality a monſter who de- 


ferved to be torn to pieces, merely becauſe 


it has pleaſed Lord Cheſterfield to give 
an unfair and equivocal meaning to cer- 
tain expreffions? Doubtleſs, no; and 


Lordſhip's authority, I ſhatf never ſubmit 
to adopt an opinion ſo contrary even to 
| probability. Beſides, the flightneſs of his 
Lerdſhip's judgment upon other ſubjects, 
has taught me to conſider him rather in 
ehe light of a wafp that ſtings and teazes 


you, than in that of the wife and induſtri- 


ous bee, which collects its treafares from 
every proper object, rejecting all that 
tends to injure or difguſt, and provides for 
man a * hoard of ſweets. = | TER 
Tun peruſi of Monſieur de Feneton' $ 
Letter, which Lord Cheſterfield made a 
190 for the moſt virulent abuſe, ſoon 
©.  _ - nes 


whatever deference may. be due to his 


Ea. 
convinced me, that though his Lordſhip 
might have had Lord Bolingbroke's works 
by heart, he by no means underſtood 
thoſe of Moſes, And though, from his 
long and attentive ſtudy of the Graces, he 
might be perfectly capable of judging 
who bowed or danced beſt at a ball, I 
will venture to ſay it required a more 
enlightened and comprehenſive under - 
ſtanding than his, to pronounce deciſively 
on the letter i in queſtion, : — 3 
: wy 
I COULD not, however, help lamenting, 
that ſuch a diſhonourable blemiſh ſhould 
be ſtamped on the memory of the virtuous 
Fenelon, by the raſh hand of a nobleman 
who was diſtinguiſhed by a fund of literary 
knowledge, and whoſe character for poli- 
tics and politeneſs, ſo generally allowed 
him, may perhaps convey his writin gs to 
poſterity, and with them the notorious 
flander he has forged againſt the good 
Archbiſhop, We all know that the pro- 
greſs of calumny i is accelerated by elegant 
writing; when we are pleaſed with the 
manner, 


= LS 
manner, the matter gains eaſy admittance 
to the heart, and too oft; I fear, finds a 
ſecret advocate there „in ouf own felfs 
. 6 | 


ty How . melancholy a reflection, how 
humiliating for mankind, to think that 
ſuch dangerous men ſhould be poſſeſſed of 
talents, which may give them the power of 
miſleading our opinions, of becoming, as 
it were, the arbiters of fame, and im- 
poſing on the credulity of a people whom 
they plunge in falſchood and error, 
while they us to be the. "__ of 
Tru 1 | 


Too often theſe im poſtors, ſwelled with 
| infolence and pride, ſee no other founda- 
tion for the characters they ſtamp on 
others, than their own paſſions; they paint 
from their particular feelin 855 and. deny 
even the exiſtence of any virtue of which 
they are themſelves incapable. Their want 
op judgment: is frequently conipieyoys in 
3 - .. their 


| Lf 12 1 
their beſtowing praiſe and cenſure ſa;in- 
diſcriminately, ay to disfigure and diſguiſe 
the object they pretend to place in a clear 
view, while their profane lips breathe 
forth the ſpirit of confuſion and prejudice 
into the minds of the multitudz. From 
hence ſo many partial Hiſtorians, from 
henge ſo many pedants and ſophiſts have 
paſſed upon the world as emulators of the 
wiſe and virtuous Socrates. From hence 
the civic wreath has adorned the betrayer 
of his country ; and the laurel crown, the 
reward of virtue and of valour, has been 
confecrated to tlie public robbers and 
deſtroyers of mankind, enregiſtered in 
the rolls of heroic fame. 


15 
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x og pe SOR, may. 5 one 
ſevere, and deemed. a diſcouragement to 
virtue; but When caprice, iniquity, and 
ignorance, render the, pains we take for 
honeſt. kame abortive, let it conſole us, 


a as * 


| that. our real merits are regiſtered. | before 


14041 a 


W AT a Throne c on tablets : as durable 
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as earthhy records are fragile; and that 
the Almighty beholds the works of men, 
our vain annals, our ſatires, our eulogiums, 
our pompous writings, our traditions, 
all but our efforts to become more yir- 
tuous, ſwallowed up together in the vaſt 
gulph of a boundleſs eternity. But 1 
intreat your pardon, Madam, for wan- 
dering from my ſubject, and ſhall now 
reaſſume i it. 


a 1 WAs tht convineed that there 
was as much malice and ſpirit of #dicule, 
as ignorance, in the turn that Lord Cheſ- 
terfield took pains to give to M. Fenelen's 
letter; and though I am certain that yeu 
are not unacquainted with it, 1 thifik it 
nfaey to lay it at prefetit before ye. 
It is the cLxxxvth in the Memvirs of 
Madame 5 e to hon it is 
on s . T1 e 

U a Zeal . ths: 


e King's Alen 
Seughe net to. make you paſs thoſe 
. 770 Y | cc bounds 


C 


c ſcience, require great attention. 4 
* much prudence. 


14 ] 
bounds which Providerice ſeems to have 
« preſcribed to you; we muſt wait the 


- 6 


* Almighty's time. The. true method 
* of inſpiring his Majeſty with heavenly 


& grace, is not to fatigue him with ex- 
* hortations, but to edify him, to gain 
<« an entrance into his heart by degrees, 
< and by the patience and gentleneſs of 
<« your conduct. 


f 


« You endeavours to touch his heart, 


< to open his eyes, and to warn him 
* againſt certain ſnares, to give him the 


«« counſels of peace and moderation, of 
«« compaſſion for his people, and love 
* for the Church, as well as your zeal to 
3 find out proper Directors for his con- 


« You are the Centinel of God, in 
« the midſt of Iſrael. Love the King, 


«* and be obedient to him, as Sarah was 


« 20: > Abraham. Reſpect him from the 
1 bottom 


46 


«6 


66 
FC 
76 


l 
bottom of your heart, and look upon 


him as your Lord, by the immediate 
order of Providence. 


«© IT 1s truce. Madam, that your ſitua- 
tion is enigmatical; but it is God who 3 
has ordained it ſhould be ſo. You nei- 
ther  defired nor choſe it, nor even 
conceived an idea of it yourſelf; it is 
the work of God : he hides his ſeerets 


from you, and from the world alſo, 
which would be much amazed if you 
ſhould reveal to it, what you haye done 


in confidence to me. It is God's myſ- 
tery, who has been pleaſed to exalt 


you for the ſanctification of thoſe wha 
were born in the higheſt ſtate of 


5 eſevation. You fill the place of a 


Queen, and yet have no more privilege | 
nor authority than the meaneſt ſub- 


Jeet, * | | | EY 4 


Ann now, Madam, pleaſe to obſerve 


the comment which his Lordſhip makes 


upon 
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vpen this letter, in the nn n 
drefied ta his Son . 2 FRA 


6e My dear * nend. 


- 81 NCE my laſt to you, A 1 have read 
e Madame Maintenon' 8 letters; and am 
« ſure they are genuine ; and they both 


ce entertained and informed me. They 
CO have brought me acquainted with. the 


character of that able and artful lady; ; 
% whom, Jam convinced, that 'T now 


; 4 _ much better than her iretteur, 


. the 


— 


ow 


*. Lthigk it proper to give AR pero tranſla- 


tion of Lord Cheſterfield's letter, to = tags. be has not 


n ori iginal. 


Mon Cher Ami, 2 1 * 


Depuis ma derniere, Jai lu les lanes 4s Madame "2 
Maintenon, & ſuis; aſſuré qu'elles ſont originales. Non- 


| ſeulement elles m'ont amuſe, mais auſſ elles mont inſtru- 


it; je leur dois ſur- tout 10 pouvoir apprẽcier cette femme 
habile & artificieuſe, qu'a n'en pas douter, je conndis 3 
preſent beaucoup mieux que ne la connoiſſoit ſon directeur 
M. L*Abbe de Fenelon, (enſuite axcheveque « de Cambrai) 
torſqu/il lui berivit la eęnt quatre vingt cinquieme lettre; 
& cette. lettrs: me, le fit auſſi connoitre lui- mẽme plus 2 
fonds. Le bp abbe quoique rempli à Pexces de l'amour 
divin, aſpiroit à devenir premier . & cardinal ; afin 


Jens 


i 

te the Abe de Fenelon (afterwards Arch» 
te biſhop of Cambray) did, when he 
«© wrote her the CLxXxXvth letter; and I 
c know him the better too for that letter. 
The Abbe, though brimful of the di- 
t vine love, had a great mind to be Firſt 
« Miniſter and Cardinal, in order, 10 

4 D | BS ts ö doubt, 
| fans doute de pduvoir rendre les plus grands ſervices. n 
. Etoit alors directeur de Madame de Maintenon ; & cette 
qualité ſembloit fayoriſer ſes vues. Elle joua aupres de 
lui le role d'une ſainte; & il fut aſſez idiot que de la croire 
telle. De ſon cote, il defiroic auſſi qu'elle ne vit en lui 
qu'un ſaint homme, m3is je puis aſfürer qu'elle ne fut pas 
ſa dupe. Cependan dus deux ſavoient qu'il Etoit de leur 


interet de paroitre tels aux yeux de Louis XIV. qu'Ueco con- 
noiſſoient pour un parfait bigot, 


(4 


K 


Il eſt a preſumer, & en veritẽ il eſt Evident par la let- 
tre cent quatre vingtcinquieme, que Madame de Mainte- 
non avoit fait paroitre a ſon directeur une dẽlicateſſe de 
conſcience ſur ſon commerce avec le roi, & lui avoĩt mar- 
. Que quelques ſcrupules que j*appellerai ſcrupules de m 
dence, afin de flatter l'humeur devote du „ 
d'enflammer ſes dẽſirs. 


Le pieux abhè hors de lui-mEme, effrays que ſa majaſtẽ 
n' attribuit au directeur, les ſcrupules & les obſtacles que 
la penitente oppoſeroit à ſa paſſion, lui Ecrivit la ſuſditte 
lettre, par laquelle il lui recommande de ne pas tourmenter 
le roi à force de conſeils & d'exhortations, mais de ſe ſou- 
mettre enticrement à ſa volontẽ; & afin de ne lui laiſſer 
aucun deute ſur la ſorte de ſoumiſſion dont i! parlait; il lui 


dit 


[+] 

doubt, to have the opportunity of doing 
the more good. His being directeur at 
that time to Madame Maintenon, ſeemed 
“ to be a good ſtep towards thoſe views. 
She puts herſelf upon him for a Saint, 
„ and he was weak enough to believe it: 
«he, on the other hand, would have put 
himſelf upon her for a Saint too, which, 
I dare fay, ſhe did not believe; but 
c“ both of them knew, that it was neceſ- 
an: fary for them to appear Saints to Lewis 
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dit que c'eſt In meme que Sara avoĩt pour Abraham; ſon- 
miſſion à laquelle il eſt probable qu'Iſaac dut le jour. 
Non: il n'y a pas de debaucheuſe qui auroit pu ſuborner 
une innocente payſanne par une lettre plus ſẽduiſante. 


Que ceux qui voudroient juftifier ce bon directeur, au- 
trement dit ce debaucheur, ne s'y autoriſent pas en alle- 
guant que le roi & Madame de Maintenon étoient maries 
ſecrettement ; que Mr. de Fenelon le ſavoit, & que voila 
la clef de Fenigme. Cela eſt abſolument impoſſible, car 
un marriage ſẽoret auroit etouffe toute eſpece de ſcrupule ; 
& meme 11 ne pouvoit avoir eu lieu que pour cela, puiſ- 
qu'etant tenu ſecret il n'empechbit pas le ſcandal public. 
Par conſequent il eſt clair comme le jour, que Madame de 
Maintenon ne pouvoit pas Etre 'epouſe du roi lorſque ſes 
- ferupules la faiſoient hefiter à ſe livrer à lui, & lorſque le 
directeur lui conſeilfoit d'accorder 4 fa majeRe, les memes 
flaveurs que Sara avoit accordées à Abraham avec tant de 

ſoumiſſion. Ainfi ee qu'il appelle 4 fee de Dicu, 


nꝰẽtoit abſolument qu'un . &c. 


( 19 ] 
the XIVth who they knew to be « 
bigot. It is to be preſumed, nay, in- 
deed, it is plain by that cLxxxvth letter, 
that Madame Maintenon had hinted to 
her directeur ſome ſcruples of conſci- 
mY ence, with relation to her commerce 
with the King; and which I humbly 
apprehend to have been only ſome 
* ſcruples of prudence, at once to flatter 
the bigot character, and increaſe the de- 
fires of the King. The pious Abbe, 
frightened out of his wits, leſt the 
King ſhould impute to the directeur any 
ſcruples or difficulties which he might 
meet with on the part of the lady, 
writes her the above-mentioned letter ; 
in which he not only bids her not teaze 
the King by advice and exhortations, 
but to have the utmoſt ſubmiſſion to 
his will; and, that ſhe may not miſtake 
the nature of that ſubmiſſion, he tells 
her, it is the ſame that Sarah had for 
Abraham; to which ſubmiſſion Ifaac 
perhaps was owing. No bawd could 
have written a more ſeducing letter to 
x D 2 7 « n 
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an innocent country girl, than the di- 


recteur did to his penitente; who, 1 


dare ſay, had no occaſion for his good 
advice. Thoſe who would juſtify the 
good directeur, alias the pimp, in this 


affair, muſt not attempt to do it by 


ſaying, that the King and Madame 
Maintenon were at that time privately 


married ; that the directeur knew it; 
and that this was the meaning of his 


enigme. T hat is abſolutely impoſſible; 


for that private marriage muſt have re- 


moved all ſcruples between the par- 
ties; nay, could not have been con- 
tracted u pon any other principle, ſince 
it was kept- private, and conſequently 
prevented no public ſcandal. It is 
therefore extremely evident, that Ma- 
dame Maintenon could not be married 
to the King at the time when ſhe ſcru- 
pled granting, and when the directeur 


adviſed her to grant, thoſe favours 
which Sarah with ſo much ſubmiſſion 


granted to Abraham: and what the dj- 


recteur is n to call / myſtere de 


6 Dieu, 


( 21 J 
vx Dieu, was moſt evidently a ſtate of con» 
0 cubinage.” 


'You underſtand him, Madam ! and 
you will allow that the air of authority, 
and the deciſive tone which his Lordſhip 
aſſumes, ſeems almoſt to have ſufficient 
weight to make us lean to his opinion, 
and adopt his prejudices. With like art 
a handful of ſtraw may be formed intoa 
phantoin capable of ſtriking terror into 
weak or unguarded minds, 


I cannoT conceive by what paſſage 
of Monſieur de Fenelon's Letter, Lord 
Cheſterfield diſcovered that Madame de 
Maintenon had ſcruples ; ; and ought he 
not to have been fo ſcrupulous himſelf 
at leaſt, as to have taken it in the plain 
natural ſenſe it offers to every, unpre- 
Judiced reader? Why, alſo, does he 
talk of favours? Had he been then ſo- 
liciting thoſe of Madame de **###, and 
could not therefore, at that moment, 


think of any other ſubj et? And how 
— g 
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long ſince has it been underſtood, that 
recommending it to a Wife to be ſub- 
miſſive to her huſband, was a means of 
debauching her? Did he adviſe his ſon 
to make uſe of this mode of expreſſion, 
when he encouraged him to e the 
Fob his .. Wife? 


Bur 1 eqafcls it does. not hoes. 
me to launch into invectives; but rather 
to analyſe the particular paſſages of the 
Archbiſhop's Letter, and by that means 
to prove the abſurdity of his Lordſhip's 
Commentary, from one end of it to the 
other TT 


The beginning of the 2 far from 

? proving that Manfieur de Fenelon had 
even an idea of Madame de Maintenon's 
having any ſcruples, evidently appears 
to have been written in anſwer to one of 
her 's, in which, depending on his wiſdom 
and zeal, ſhe had defired his advice upon 
the proper means to be uſed for with- 
drawing Lewis the XIVth from his for- 
3 5 — 
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met diſſipation. Every line of the lettet 


in queſtion is ſufficient to convince me 
of this truth; and I have alſo two addi- 

tional .motives to confirm my opinion. : 
One is, her intire confidence in the Arch- 
biſhop, and the continual eulogiums the 
beſtows on him through the courſe of her 
memoirs. The other is founded on what 


ſhe fays to Mademoiſelle d'Aumale, in 
the ecLxxIxth letter: © That her fondeſt 
« atteritions were devoted to the correct- 


1 ing of the * s paſſions.” 


Led Cheſterfield, who 1 on Mon- 


ſieur de Fenelon as a Tartuffe, and on the 
| Marchioneſs de Maintenon as a {till great- 


er hypocrite, may confider the paſſage I 


have quoted, as part of a farce performed 


by an excellent actreſs; but as to the jaun- 
diced eye every object appears yellow, ſo 


thoſe of diſſolute principles are alike 


ready to ſuppoſe the reſt of the world as 
- abandoned as themſelves. But ſhall I be- 
lieve the jaundiced man, when he tells 

. that the colour of the ſwan i is ſaffron? 


or 


Or take the word of a Libertine, that 
virtue is merely diſſimulation? 


I BEIIEVE, and therefore will venture 
to ſay, that Madame de Maintenon had 
communicated her views, with regard 
to the King's reformation, to her director, 1 
that he might act in concert with her; 
and that ſhe ſubmitted the meaſure ſhe 
purſued for this great purpoſe, to his 
'fuperior prudence. - Monſieur de Fenelon 
* ſeems to think that ſhe proceeds too 
violently at firſt, and fears ſhe might by 
that means defeat the work ſhe had 
engaged in: He therefore adviſes, what 
wiſdom itſelf would have adviſed, at the 
firſt ſetting out, delicacy and moderation. 
He recommends it to her not to diſtreſs 
the King by tedious remonſtrances, which 
always tend to diſguſt and diſpirit; but 
to proceed with gentleneſs and patience, 
© which generally ſucceed, and obtain their 
end. He deſires, that the King's heart 
! may be affected by the : piety of her con- 
duct. and his eyes opened by the exertion 
of 
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of her virtues ; and that his edification 
may be the effect of her good works; and 
my Lord Cheſterfield will have it, that 
Monſieur de Fenelon adviſed his penitent 
to proftitute herſelf for the edification of 
his Majeſty! An extraordinary method, 
truly; to turn the heart to God! Such Di- 
rectors abound in the cities of London 
and Paris. 


Bur let us ſuppoſe, for a moment, that 
the Marchioneſs had expreſſed ſome ſeru- 
. ples to her Director, and. that his letter 
was meant to ſolve her doubts, and calm 
her mind; we muſt neceſſarily believe, 
that her apprehenſions were ſolely for the 
King, and that ſhe was not the leaſt 
alarmed upon her own account, with re- 
gard to their criminal commerce; ſhe 
feared not for her owa ſalvation, but that 
he thould offend God, and forfeit his. In 
effect, had her feruples concerned herſelf, 
Moönſieur de Fenelon could not have ſaid, 
| ® Your zeal for the King's ſalvation ought 
not, &c.” - Noz he muſt. unayoidably 

E = have 


131 
have ſaid, The zeal for your ſalvation, 
&c.” This is obvious to every reader, 
from the firſt line; and yet it eſcaped Lord 
Cheſterfield ! But let us proceed a little 
further with theſe pretended ſeruples. 


1 nave juſt proved that the King was 
the ſole object of them. In this caſe, 
then, it is to be preſumed, that the Mar- 
chioneſs could not be at a loſs for objec- 
tions to the too free propoſitions of the 
amorous Monarch, While he ſpoke of 
Cupid, ſhe might have talked of An- 
gels, and founded her refuſal upon the 
conſcientious fear of his damnation ! Is it 
then poſſible to conceive ſo groſs an abſur- 
dity, and to ſuppoſe Madame de Mainte- 
non capable of it ! 


In ſuch a ſituation the verieſt fimpleton, 
the mereſt idiot, a Nun, marked with 
the cicatrices of her diſcipline, who had 
grown grey within the grate of a Cloiſter, 
would not have talked ſuch filly tuff; 

and yet we are to believe it came from 


the 


aw |}: 

the lips of a juſtly celebrated woman, 
who, without rank or fortune, and in the 
autumn of her beauty, was raiſed by her 
ſenſe and. ſpirit to the confidence of a 
Prince, who was not himſelf deficient in 
either !—Ridiculous ! And were even the 
authentic writers of that era to have at- 
firmed it, I ſhould ſtill find it very difficult 
to give them credit. 


ANnoTHER of his Lordſhip's remarks, 
which is equally revolting to ſenſe and 
probity, muſt, at the firſt glance, expoſe 
him to ridicule. He elevates his brazen 
front, and in the effuſion of a boundleſs 
aſſurance, of which I have ſeen but few 
inſtances, attempts to make Monſieur 
de Fenelon appear an Impoſtor, by accu- 
ſing him of endeayouring to paſs, for a 
Saint! And on whom is he to impoſe 
himſelf for ſuch ? On his Penitent. | And 
that he may ſeem to her to be poſſeſſed of 

the very odour of ſanctity, he commences _ 
his Saintſhip by an act of the loweſt infa- 
my; or rather, to prove the ſincerity of 
Ez. | his 
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his attachment to virtue, he advifes hep 


to abandon her's; and to convince her 
that his are the dictates of wiſdom, he 
preaches to her to become a Concubine! 


LET no one object, that while the 
Director acted in this manner, he 
only uſed addreſs artfully to conciliate 
the oppoſite extremes of vice and vir- 
tue! A girl of fifteen years old could 
not have fallen into ſo grofs a ſnare. 
The dulleſt of our Capuchin Friars 
would have laughed at ſuch a paltry 
ſtratagem ; and yet Monſieur de Fene- 


lon, we are told, was ſo ignorantly ab- 
ſurd, as to riſk it with Madame de 
Maintenon ! His Lordſhip pretends that 


the Archbiſhop was hut ſhghtly acquaint- 
ed with his Penitent ; but he cannot have 


been fo ignorant of her character, as to 


fancy her weak —_ to be en in 


| * a. 8 


1 WILL go 8 yet, ee and: al 


tow that the Marchioneſs either had, or 


2 affected 


” 


f 29 J 


affected to have, ſcruples. Does a con- 
cealed marriage prevent the cenſure of the 
Public, who gladly lay hold on any op- 
portunity to indulge their malice? No, 
certainly ; to this, even Lord Cheſterfield 
aſſents, It was therefore natural for her 
to have ſcruples; but not ſuch as muſt 
proceed from a guilty commerce which 
never had exiſted, tho ſhe might fear 
that her ſituation muſt occaſion ſcandal. 


I AGAIN repeat it, that no part of 
Monſieur de Fenelon's letter gives us room 
to ſuppoſe that he had any idea of ſeru- 
ples, at the ſame time he wrote it. And 
yet, from the character that has been 
given us of Madame de Maintenon, it 
ſeems very likely that ſhe might have 
expreſſed ſome doubts to him, relative to 
her ſituation, If ſhe was truly devout, as 
has been faid, thoſe doubts were real; if, 
on the contrary, we credit the idle re- 
Mo — as an ambitious wo- 
man, who aſpired ta be acknowledged 
Quee they were affected. In either caſe, 
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1 own, it is probable that her ſcruples 
might have been a ſubject for diſcuſſion, 


between her and. her Director; but if 


ambition, that great ſpring and mover of 


the human paſſions, had been their ſource, 


her policy would have helped her to play 
them off in ſuch a manner as to ob- 
tain ſome advantage from them. She 
who knew the delicacy of her Director's 
mind, would have blazoned them forth in 
the moſt pompous ſtile, in hopes he would 
have enjoined her retreat; which, by 
alarming the King's paſſion, might have 
produced the effect ſhe wiſhed, and crown- 
ed her ambition with a diadem. 


Bur whether the Marchioneſs was fin- 
eere or not, in her correſpondence with 
Monſieur de Fenelon; whether ſhe de- 
clared to him that ſhe had ſcruples, or 
whether ſhe never expreſſed any; far from 
being able to diſcover any thing in his 
letter which can tend to debaſe his 
character, all that appears to me from 


the text, exalts him in my eyes, and 
: | | increaſes 


1 

increaſes my veneration for him. In this 
very letter I perceive the advice of a 
ſenſible and enlightened friend, joined 
to the almoſt parental attention of a wiſe 
Guardian. An air of truth and ſincerity 
reigns through the whole, which ſeems 
to have been written by the hand of 
Piety, under the direction of Prudence. 


PRRFECTIV convinced of Madame de 
Maintenon's being married, Monſieur de 
Fenelon propoſes the conduct of Sarah 
to Abraham, as a model for his Penitent's 
imitation, in her behaviour to the King. 
And here it is that Lord Cheſterfield, 
inflamed with the rage of criticiſm, 
mounts his ſtilts to acquaint us, in the 
more dictatorial tone, in what that con- 
duct confiſted ; and that it occaſioned 
the birth of Iſaac. But as it is of as little 
conſequence to know how Iſaac came 
into the world, as how he left it, I ſhall 
only ſtop here to obſerve the manner 
in which our noble Critic has explained 
the example of Sarah. He tells us, that 
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1 32 ] 
to follow the example of a [virtuous wifey 
was to become @ proftiture! Indignation 
glows on my cheek, when I think of ſuch 
an interpretation, and that it was ſo con- 
ſtrued by the Earl of Cheſterfield! by a 
Miniſter fo able, fo diſcerning in ſtate 
affairs, as to be worthy of preſiding at 
the Council-board of England. Yes, I 
bluſh for him, when I think that ſo great 
a Politician ſhould have been ſo yur 
A Scholar. 


© AnRanam feared that the beauty of 
Sarah, his lawful wife, might be pro- 
ductive of ill conſequences to him, as he 
was going into Egypt with her; he fore- - 
faw that the Egyptians would be cap- 
tivated with her charms, and might 
probably put him to death if they knew 
he was her hutband ; he therefore com- 
j manded her to ſay ſhe was his ſiſter *. 
And it was indiſputably, in this parti- 
cular point, that Monſieur de Fenelon 


„ Geneſis, chap, xii. 
pre. 
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vroſeribed the. imitation of Sarah to 
Madame de Maintenon : 2 0 Sarah, the 
«« wife of Abraham, paſſed for his ſiſter, 
« jn obedience. to her huſband : You are 
the King's wife, but do not paſs. for 
« ſuch, in obedience to the King. And 
« thus you are to be ſubmiſſive to the 
„ King, as Sarah was to Abraham. Look 
« upon him as your Lord, by the com- 
mand of God.” That is to ſay, obey 
him, as .God has ordained that wives 
ſhould obey their huſbands.  « Your 
„ ſituation,” adds the Archbiſhop, © is 
« enigmatical;” Which is clearly to be 
underſtood with regard to her being pri- 
vately married. The world is igno- 
rant * you are the wife, or ' 
Mp miſtreſs of the King ; and. the Public, 
« who would be amazed, were they. as 
«« well informed of this matter as. I 
„am, loſe themſelves in doubts, and 
8 conjectures but it is the myſtery of 

God; vrhich ſignifies, that God, 
Y whoſe decrees we ſhould unrepiningly 

. adore, has oppoſed obſtacles, to her un- 

h F : known, 


4 
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[ 34 ] 
known, which muſt prevent her being 
declared Queen. „ 


TuIs is, I think; the only conſtruction 
that can poſſibly be given to the paſſages 
I have quoted; and I defy the utmoſt re- 
finement, even ſubtilty itſelf, . to give 
them any other, without wealgrefing the 
common bounds of reaſon. 


i= To you, | Madam, 1 appeal, whoſe judg- 
ment is ſo perfect: but without having 
recourſe to ſuch an elevated capacity as 
your's, 'T will venture to abide by the de- 
ciſion of any perſon: who has a grain of 
underſtanding and equity. Is the ſoul of- 
fire, and'piercing eye of a Mansfield, ne- 
ceſſary to diſcover Truth, when the ſtands 
before us? C Or when ſhe lifts her voice, 
does it require the thundering eloquence 5 
of 4 Cliathain to ribs her heard 1 


"oF was upon the point of busca A 
addreſs, Madam, but find that a material 
obſervation had eſcaped me. If Madame 


83 | 

de Maintenon was not married to Lewis 
the XIVth why ſhould Monſieur de Fene- 
lon ſay, that her ſituation was enigmati- 
cal ? There can be no myſtery in the ſtate 
of a kept miſtreſs, who is obliged, perhaps 
with regret, to open her doors every even- 
ing to receive her ſelfiſh benefactor. Nor 
is there any thing very obſcure or impe- 
netrable in the condition of thoſe fair 
ones, who can at their toilets create Mi- 
niſters of State, or ſuperſede a General atthe 
head of an army; at whoſe feet the ambi- 
tious Clergy figh for amitre, or the vain 
Nobleſſe for an ell and a half of ribbon. 
Surely there is nothing enigmatical in ſuch 
a fituation-- No, we know too well the 
ſhameful price they pay for the favour of 
their Prince! 


The Marchioneſs of Verneuil in 
France, in the reign of Henry the IVth and 
the Ducheſs of Portſmouth in England, 
during that of Charles the IId and many 
other ladies whom I could name, who li- 


| ved nearer the preſent era, paſſed publick- 
F 2 Iy 


„ b 
ly for what they were. And I will ven- 
ture to ſay, that Monſieur de Fenelon, had 
he been under a neceſſity of writing to her, 
would never have told Madame du Barry, | 
that her fituation was in * leaſt enigma- 
tical. 


—— 2 — — — 
1 
* 


This laſt. expreſſion, Madam, throws 
the ſtrongeſt light upon the Archbiſhop' 8 
conduct, and renders his candour viſible to 
every unprejudiced eye; but he has fur- 
niſhed me with an additional proof in ſup- 
port of it, by ſaying to Madame de Main- 
tenon, that „ ſhe held the place of 
Queens.“ And how could ſhe poſſibly be 
elevated to that auguſt rank, if it were 
not by the ſacred ties of marriage? . 
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My Lord Cheſterfield, or ſome other 


ingenious joker, to ſhew their wit, might, 


— 


in an epigram, or in jeſt, perhaps, fay, that 
no one can fill the place of a Queen bet- 
ter than the miſtreſs of a King. In that 
caſe we ' ſhould ſometimes have tnany 
queens at once in the ſame Court; and few 
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are the Kin gdoms that would not abound 
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Bur the ſeriouſneſs of the {ubjort on 
which I am engaged, by no means ſym- 
pathizes with ſuch trifling pleaſantry.--- 
The love of juſtice, which firſt engaged 
me to enter upon the defence of an inju- 
red character, obliges me, before 1 con- 
clude, to take a view of Monſieur de Fe- 
nelon's diſgrace; or rather, to recal to 
your remembrance, Madam, the cauſe 
vhich occaſioned it. The fincerity of his 
| attachment to truth, which was dearer to 
him than any other object, firſt injured 
him in the affection of his Royal Maſter, 
who not being at all times diſpoſed to hear 
it, ſent his too zealous monitor to die in 
exile. And could this man, who was ba- 
niſhed from the Court of Lewis the XIVth 
for his virtue, be capable of ſtriving to 
become great by an act of the loweſt 
| mean 7 He who led princes in the real 
paths jr ur, could he himſelf be ca- 
pres of Araying into the road of — ? 
DD 0. 
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Or, could he who ventured to oppoſe his 
King, in defence of his duty, ſacrifice his 


duty and his King, by a conduct too 
atrocious for the loweſt of mankind? 
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| ' Judge with your uſual candour, Ma- 
dam, and you will readily allow that Lord 
Cheſterfield, whether being groſsly miſta- 
7 ken, or from a ſpirit of malevolence and 


injuſtice, has attempted to load with infa- 
my the memory of a man, to whom he 
ſhould rather have erected altars but the 
eulogium of Monſieur de Fenelon is re- 
ſerved for a pen ſuperior to mine, and it 
is not my province to criticiſe Lord 
Cheſterfield's opinions, any further than 
the preſent ſubject ſeems to require. 7 OR 


1 have the Honour to be, 
With che higheſt reſpedt, 


MA of 1 Yours, oY 


